The Story of British Diplomacy
Napoleon IIL brought French demands that England should advocate the surrender of political refugees by Switzerland.    The friction between Paris and London was long and severe.    Malmesbury's policy helped to promote the common consent of the two peoples, which averted the apparently inevitable rupture.     So, too, some ten years later.  Between 1859 and 1862 Napoleon III. had committed himself to Italian autonomy.   Count Buol on  the  other hand had declared Austria's  resolution   to  stand upon the settlement of  1815;   in doing so,   he spoke of the English court's Austrian sympathies.     Malniesbury    knew    that    Gladstone's Neapolitan   Letters  and  the  enthusiasm  evoked   by Garibaldi had  doomed   the  Austrian   occupation  of Lombardy.   The Liberal tradition established by Canning and perpetuated by Palmerston at the Foreign Office,   had   on  this   point secured a   continuity  of policy  whichever   party   might   be   in   power.     A predisposition  in  favour  of a people  struggling  to be   free,   notwithstanding   palace   preferences,   had taken its place among the traditions of the Foreign Office.    Then came in quick succession the  French victories of Magenta, of Solferino and the confinement of Austria  within  the Quadrilateral.    Thus far our Foreign Minister had gratified alike the palace, the public and Napoleon III., by omitting nothing which could localise the Italian war and prevent its becoming a   general   one.    The   court   now   sent   a   decisive message to the Foreign Office.    As  a consequence Malmesbury, while himself true to the line of neutrality, gave the Tuileries a strong hint that, if peace were not speedily concluded, England  might not be able to prevent the march on Paris of Prussia and of